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STREET SCENES, CAIRO. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and hls Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L, Skymour. 




Projecting VVindow in the Old 
Quarter, Cairo. 



URING a sojourn in Cairo fre- 
quent visits should be made, by 
lovers of picturesque nooks and 
of striking effects of light and 
shade, to the old quarters of the 
city, inhabited solely by the na- 
tives. The crooked lanes and 
numerous narrow side streets, 
made narrower by their project- 
ing upper stories, should be ex- 
plored not only by daylight, but 
during the quiet hours between 
sunset and sunrise ; for, as Cap- 
tain Burton truly says,, here in 
these by-ways ''all is squalor in 
the brilliancy of noonday, but 
when the moon is high in the 
heavens, with the summer stars 
raining light upon God's world, 
there is something not of earth 
in the view. A glimpse at the 
strip of pale blue sky above 
' scarcely reveals three ells of 
breadth,' in many places the in- 
terval is less ; here the copings 
meet, and there the outriggings 
of the houses seem to be inter- 
laced. Now they are parted by 
a pencil, there by a flood of sil- 
very splendour, while under the 
projecting cornices and the huge 
hanging windows of fantastic 
woodwork, supported by gigantic corbels, lie patches of thick 
darkness, niade visible by the dimmest of oil lights." 

Many of these side streets are not thoroughfares, for which 
reason they are little frequented. Often at the end of a narrow 
cul-de-sac of this kind, crowded with projecting windows similar 
to those which are engraved upon this page, one comes to a 
gateway leading to one of the large old-fashioned houses of 
Cairo, into which no modern innovations have penetrated, and 
where a foreigner gains admittance only under very exceptional 
circumstances. Within the jealously guarded gateway would 
be found one or more courts, surrounded by lofty apartments, 
those intended for the harem being often richly decorated. In 
each court there is usually a space railed off with arched wood- 
work, within which trees and flowers are planted. The grape- 
vine and mulberry, and even the palm-tree and banana, find 
room to flourish in these enclosures, which offer a pleasant con- 
trast to the network of narrow streets around them. In a future 
chapter the interior of one of these thoroughly Oriental houses 
will be fully described. 

The engraving on the following page gives a correct impres- 
sion of the external appearance and construction of an ordinary 
private house of the olden style in a somewhat superior" darb," 
or by-street. The foundation walls, to the height of the first 
floor, are formed of, or simply faced with, a rather soft and 
easily worked calcareous stone, brought from the neighbouring 
hills ; it is of a pale yellowish tint when newly quarried, but 
after exposure to the air it assumes in course of time a darker 
and richer tone. The alternate courses are sometimes coloured 
red and white, as the walls of most of the mosques are, with 
red ochre and limewash. 

The upper stories are constructed of burnt bricks of a dull 
red colour, which are, however, almost everywhere concealed by 
plaster and whitewash. This superstructure, of one or more 
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stories, generally projects about two feet, and is supported some- 
times by piers or even columns, but more commonly by stone 
corbels or wooden brackets, as shown in the illustration. 




Projecting Upper Story of a House ifi the Old Quaj-ter of Cairo. 

The roofs are flat, and covered with cement, and some of them 
are protected by parapets. The entrance to a large and im- 
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portant house is generally surmounted by sculptured ornament, 
formed chiefly of interlacing lines and bosses, with the intro- 
duction sometimes of pendentives more or less modified. The 
wooden doors are often decorated with conventional forms 
painted red, within a white border, on a green ground ; some- 
times an elaborately written sentence is introduced in the centre, 
proclaiming the supremacy of God. 

The more ordinary houses have arched doors, like the one on 
this page ; it is provided with an iron knocker formed of a 
simple twisted ring, and a clumsy wooden lock. By the side of 
the door there is almost always a staple, to which a horse or a 
donkey may be tethered, and a mounting stone is usually placed 
beneath it. Within the doorway- a stone bench, called a '' mus- 




A By -street in the Old Quarter of Cairo, 



tabeh," is fixed, and covered with matting, for the accom- 
modation of the doorkeeper and servants, or the attendants of 
visitors, but the little donkey boy must be content to rest on a 
mat outside while he waits for his employer. The windows of 
the ground-floor apartments are generally small and high, and 
closely grated. 

The upper projecting windows are for the most part made of 
lattice-work, formed of small pieces of turned wood resembling 
large beads of various shapes, and ornamented reels, and 
rosettes, ingeniously fitted together into a variety of patterns, 
in which the apertures for light are very small. They are 
sometimes painted red or green. A window of this kind is 
called a " meshrebiyeh," or place for drink, because water 
coolers are placed within it to be exposed to a current of air. 



Some windows are formed entirely of boards, and a few of 
these lean forward from the bottom upwards, at an angle of 
about twenty degrees, for the admission of light and air. The 
windows of inferior houses do not project, but have a miniature 
meshrebiyeh in the lower part, just large enough to hold two 
or three water coolers. 

Many of the by-streets have a large wooden gate at each 
end, closed at night, and guarded from within by a porter, who 
opens it when necessar}'. 

The contrast between these secluded streets, where a strip of 
shade may always be found even at noonday, and the new broad 
roads which have been constructed lately, is very striking. 

On page 244 there is an artistic sketch of a very inartistic 
subject, the upper part of a wooden building in a wide 
street in the European quarter. It gives some idea of 
the intensity of the sunlight, from which the native 
streets afford a refuge, and it sufficiently justifies the 
builders of those narrow, picturesque by-ways w^hich 
are by degrees being destroyed. In case of fire, the 
latticed windows in narrow streets are a source of 
great danger, and on that account a large number 
have been removed. In new buildings European win- 
dows are generally introduced. 

The principal streets of Cairo are lined on each 
side with shops ; above are apartments, which, how- 
ever, do not communicate with them, and are not 
generally occupied by the persons who rent the shops. 
It is a very common practice for people to visit their 
acquaintances in their shops, not to purchase any- 
thing, but to while away the time in conversation, 
smoking, and sipping coffee ; and no better place 
could be found from whence to watch the daily round 
of out-of-door life in Cairo, for here, unlike the quiet 
streets above described, there is a constantly changing 
crowd of passers-by engaged in buying, selling, bar- 
gaining, or begging. 

A remarkable feature in the streets of Cairo is the 
frequency of public processions ; funerals, marriages, 
circumcisions, and minor family festivals being at- 
tended with as much pomp and display as those con- 
cerned can afford. 

The ceremonies attendant upon death are nearly 
the same for women as for men. The instant death 
takes place the women who are present proclaim it 
by uttering piercing shrieks and loud cries of lamenta- 
tion in a peculiarly mournful cadence, which is pro- 
bably very ancient, and may even be the echo of that 
'* great cry'' which was heard "throughout all the 
land of Egypt when the first-born were smitten." 
This death-cry is called zvilwal, and when heard 
unexpectedly during the silence of night, it has an 
effect which can never be forgotten. Women of the 
neighbourhood flock to the house to join in the lamen- 
tation, and sometimes professional mourners are hired. 
If it is a husband and father who has died, the widow 
and children call upon his name with all sorts of fond 
and suggestive epithets, such as '' O my master! O 
my glory ! O my resource ! O my father ! O camel of 
the house ! ""^ (that is, the bearer of all the burdens). This 
wailing generally continues for at least an hour. 

The funeral takes place within a few hours after death. Coffins 
are not used ; the deceased, enveloped in a shroud, is carried to 
the grave in a bier covered with a cashmere shawl, generally 
of a red colour. The bier used for men is open, and about 
the shape of a European coffin, but larger, and is provided with 
leo-s which raise it about a foot or eighteen mches from the 
gr^'ound ; two parallel poles, extending along each side, project 
two or three feet at each end, and by these it is earned on the 
shoulders of the bearers. 

The bier used for women or boys has a wooden lid, over which a 
shawl is spread, and at the head of the bier there is an upright 
piece of wood called a '' shahid," enveloped in a shawl, and on 
the top of it are placed the head ornaments of the deceased. 
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Professional bearers attend the funeral, but do not carr}^ the 
bier very far, for it is considered a meritorious act to follow and 
assist at the burial of a corpse, and consequently they are fre- 
quently relieved of their duties by volunteers. Shopkeepers, 
workmen, and chance passengers willingly leave their occupa- 
tions to help to carry a bier for a few yards towards the cemetery. 

The procession is preceded by a number of sheikhs, some of 
whom are blind, chanting the Mohammedan profession of faith 
in a melancholy tone. These are sometimes followed by another 
group chanting verses in praise of the Prophet. 

OYS borrowed from 
a neighbouring 
school come 
next, chanting 
passages from 
the Kurdn in a 
higher key and 
livelier tone. 
One of them 
carries a copy 
of the Kuran, 
open, upon a 
kind of reading- 
desk; others 
carry censers 
with incense, 
scent-bottles of 
various kinds, 
with rose-water 
and range- 
flow er water; 
trays with 
sweetmeats, 

and others with small pieces of money, for distribution to the 

poor at the cemetery, with the bread-and-meat which is carried 

by the servants. 
Then come the male relations and friends of the deceased, 

followed by the bier covered with the red shawl, behind which 




Mohammedan G^-aves 



the female relatives, friends, and professional mourners, who 
pierce the air with their cries, throw dust on their heads, and 
twirl their handkerchiefs (usually dyed blue) round and round 
above their heads, or before their faces, in sign of distress. 
The shrieks of the women, the clear, lively voices of the youths, 
and the solemn chanting of the old men, produce together a 
very strange effect. The funerals of very rich people and of 




Donkey Boy. 

those in high ofi&cial authority are attended with still more 
pomp, and besides the money and bread that are given away, 
sheep, buffaloes, or oxen are driven to the cemetery to be slain 
at the grave, and there distributed to the poor. When a 
'* wely," or prophet, dies, he is followed to the grave by women, 
who, instead of wailing and uttering the conventional death- 
cry, make a joyful noise, a shrill, quavering cry called *' zag- 




A Cairo Shop, with its Shutters closed. 



harit," which is always used at weddings and on other joyful 
occasions. 

The body of a Mohammedan is placed in the grave turned 
on its right side, and with its face towards Mecca. Imme- 
diately after an interment a '* mulakkin,'* or instructor of the 



dead, sits down before the tomb and says, " O servant of God, 
when the two angels, Munkar and Nekir, come to thee saying, 
'Who is thy Lord?' answer them, 'God is my Lord;' and 
when they ask thee concerning thy prophet, say, ' Moham- 
med is the Apostle of God ;' and when they ask thee concerning 
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thy religion, say, * El Islam is my religion ;' and when they ask 
thee concerning thy book of direction, say, * The Kuran is my 
book of direction;' and when they ask thee concerning thy 
Kibleh, say, ' The Kaaba is my Kibleh, and I have lived and 
died in the assertion that there is no deity but God, and 




Upper Fart of a House in the European Quarter^ Cairo. 

Muhammed is God's Apostle ;' then they will say unto you, 
* Sleep in the protection of God ! ' " 

On certain occasions, and especially during the festival of 
Beiram, people seem to regard it as a duty and a pleasure to 
spend a day with their families, living and dead, so they 
assemble in the cemeteries, and there eat, drink, smoke, and 



weep and pray by turns, and they do not appear to consider 
it indecorous to indulge in mirth and to talk cheerfully; in- 
deed, they act as if they thought their deceased relations were 
actually present, enjoying their society and celebrating the 
festival with them. 

On these fete-days numerous groups of women and 
children may be seen, very early in the morning, in all 
parts of the city, carrying palm-branches and .sweet 
basil, on their way to one or other of the great ceme- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

The visitors, on arriving at the family tomb, generally 
recite the Fat-hah, or opening chapter of the Kuran, and 
those who can afford it hire a teacher to recite several 
chapters, or even the whole of the sacred volume ; the 
palm-branches are broken into several pieces, and these, 
or their leaves only, are placed on the tomb. Some of 
the family tombs are enclosed, and have small apart- 
ments attached to them ; others have large tents pitched 
over them during the festival for the accommodation of 
visitors, in which case they can pass the night in the 
cemetery ; but women who do this are looked upon with 
suspicion, for it is said that intrigues in the tents 
among the tombs are not uncommon. 

The great burial-ground north of the city, called the 
Bab en Nasr Cemetery, presents a remarkable appear- 
ance on fete-days. In that portion of it which is 
nearest to the city gate, from whence it takes its name, 
swings and whirligigs are erected, and numerous large 
tents are pitched, in which dancers, story-tellers, 
musicians, singers, and jugglers vie with each other to 
amuse a dense crowd of spectators. 

On such days, and on the anniversary of deaths, the 
tombs of princes and nobles are visited with stately 
ceremony by surviving members of the family, and 
alms are distributed to the poor in their name or for 
their sakes. 

These practices are quite in accordance with a very 
common belief of the Mohammedans respecting the 
state of the soul during the interval between death 
and the judgment-day. All commentators agree in 
teaching that the souls of the prophets are admitted 
to paradise immediately after death, and that martyrs 
enjoy some special privileges ; but with regard to the 
condition of all other ''true believers" before their 
resurrection, although there is cojiszderable diversify 
of ofinion, the general belief seems to be that ** their 
souls remain near to their sepulchres." In confirma- 
tion of this belief it is related that Mohammed ''used 
to salute the dead in their graves," and he declared 
that the dead could hear as well as the living, although, 
death having silenced them, " they could not return 
the salutation." 

To the widely spread belief in these doctrines may 
perhaps be attributed not only the custom of visiting 
the graves of the dead, but also the erection of the 
many stately tombs, ancient and modern, which are 
to be found in all Mohammedan countries, with mosques 
attached to them, and apartments clustering round 
them, for the accommodation of the relatives of the 
deceased and the resident custodians and their as- 
sistants. 

The Copts, who are for the most part Christians of 
the sect known as Jacobites, use funeral rites and 
ceremonies very much resembling those of the Moham- 
medans. Hired mourners are employed for three days 
after a death, and they renew their lamentations on 
the seventh and fourteenth days. Men and women pay visits to 
the tombs of their relations on three special days of the year. 
'J'hey go to the cemetery on the eve of these feast-days and pass 
the night there ; in the morning those who can afford it kill a 
sheep or buffalo, and give its flesh to the poor. The Coptic clergy 
disapprove of the perpetuation of these ancient customs, but 
they cannot persuade the people to relinquish them. 



